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over been an unspoken language for centuries. 
Now we are commonly acquaint ted with the 
real Scriptures only through the medium of 
a translation made by E nglish scholars, which, 
The comprehensive remark of Bacon, that | however faithful and beautiful, has the disad- 
‘studies serve for delight, for ornament and | vantages common to all translations. No 
for ability,” applies beautifully and forcibly | translation « can accurately and Sully express 
to the study of the original lan, guage of the | an original writing; how then ean ins piration 
Old Testament ; the writer, however, proposes | be translated, or words fraught with subtle, 
to treat of it asa duty. And first, as it re-|solemn meaning be exchan; ved for their true 
gards the Old Testament itself, the following | v ralue, except by the aid of the Holy Spirit ? 
considerations are pertinent. For aclear and convincing statement of 
1. The Hebrew Scriptures contain the} the benefits of studying the original languages 
record of two Divine dispensations, the Patri-| of Scripture, the writer would refer to an ar- 
archal and the Mosaic, both of which, in the| ticle on “ The Importance of the Study of the 
economy of God, have important relations to| Greek Testament,” which appeared in the 
the later and more perfect dispensation of the | twentieth volume of the Review, Nos. 44; 45, 
Gospel. | 46. The author of that article writes with 
They are an introduction to, and con- authority, and many of his suggestions and 
stant commentary on, the New Testament, | conclusions are pertinent to the present sub- 
without which the latter cannot be fully un-| ject. But there are some peculiar reasons for 
derstood. ; a study of the original text of the Old Testa- 
They are indispensably connected with | ment. 

the New Testament in a complete and perfect} Our translation of this is more defective 
whole; and their genuineness, authenticity | than of the subsequent parts of the Bible. 
and integrity are to be maintained against’ When it was made, two and a half. centuries 
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ago, the study of Hebrew bei ige and lite Ta- 
ture had just been revived, and there was but | 
a limited knowledge of it outside of the “pe- 
culiar people.” Copies of the text were rare 
and imperfect, and many of the aids since 
used by scholars in int erpretation were un- 
known or unobtainable. While the labors | 
and researches of scholars for this long period | 
have done much to confirm the version of our | 
ancestors and leave it unimpeached in its 
eral faithfulness, they have of necessity 
dered passages clearer, revealed new 

force and meaning in some of the words, and 

given some idioms a more correct ex plana- 

tion. For examples of inaccuracies in the | ( 
common version, the following instances may 

be taken: 

In Gen. i. 6, the word 
dered for 3°?) (rakiax 
in Gen. iv. 15, M8 TP? (vayyasem 
y *hovah Ukain’oth) reads, and Jehovah gave 

sign, or assurance ; Deut. XXXili. 25, 
hens 73 ( bar’ zel wie ‘h osheth min’ 
xaleca) tron and brass shall thy bars (bounda- 
ries) be, alluding to the mountains, not 
“ shoes ;” in Ex. ini. 22, the word ?8Y (shaa/) 
rendered borrow, as if the Israelites were to | 
borrow oe never return, means simply to 
obtain by as sking ; Job xix. 26, * yet in my 
flesh shu uli I see God,” should read, without (or 
‘out of) my flesh CV2I2 mibh’ ears) ; in Ps. | 
Ixxxvi. 2, the Psalmist does not say “for J am| 
holy,” but TOMS (chi-hasidh, for I am de- 
vout (confiding in God;) and Ps. viii. 6,| 
DAN. OF =AVWONM (vat *has’rehu im’ xat 
meelohim) thou hast caused him te lacl:, or be 
away | God (Elohim) a Little while; 
word in this last passage stands 
‘ange’s” our version, is the same as is 
God” in the first verse of Gene- | 
Luther’s rendering of this passage was 
better than the English,—** Du wirst ihn las-| 
sen eine kleine Zeit von Gott verlassen sein.” 

There are several names applied to the| 
Deity in the original, which have been trans- 
lated without much distinetion ; 


gen- 
ren- 


some 


6 “firmament” ren- 
should be EXPANSION ; 


ny piv") 


‘Cain 


aS 
| Ld2'? 


a 


‘ 


from, 

whicl 
( in 
translated “ 


sis. 


the 


different uses there is often important signifi- 
cance, 
The words rendered “ God” 


are 8, Aix, 
Elohim > those rendered 
“Lord” are ‘378, mM, WT, Adonai, Yah, 
Y ’hovah) ; these are sometimes used together, 
and in various other connections. It is use- 
ful to remember in reading the English text, 
that “ Lorp,” in small capitals, is for the 
sacred Jehovah; spelled “ Lord,” it 
might be appropriately rendered Master, 

T first verse of Ps. ex. ag less ob- | 
scure if read, as it should be, t Jehovah | 
said unio my Lord (Master), Sit thou on my 
right hand, &e. In Ps. xxii, the Ps almiet 
calls, in his distress and discourageme nt, 


"7S (Eli! Eli!) God of my ate 


DIN (El, Eloah, 


name 


he 
il 


hus: 


NDS’ 


| 
name 


this will be for pleasure as we Il as duty. 
| views in the fields of language and literature 


yet in their | f 


hand 


REVIEW. 


(Mesnty Sessile? So often single words 
are alive with.me “aning which we cannot ex- 
press with one word, a sometimes where 
we might, as in Gen. , The Spirit of God 
was (ZN m’ra ‘hepheth) BROODING over the 
waters, as His presence ever hovers over His 
works, 

There is nearly always interesting signifi- 
cance in the names of the Old Testament, 
which is seen in the Hebrew. We may at- 
tempt in one or two examples, taken at ran- 
dom, to show the force of the names as they 
were heard. Read Gen. xvii. 15,—*‘ And 

God said unto Father-of.a-multitude, as for 

‘ontentious thy wife, thou shalt not call her 
name Contentious, but Princess shall her 
be.” Again, Gen. xxxv. 9—‘ And 
God appeared unto ‘Supplanter again, when 
he came from Highland Plain, and blessed 
him. And God said unto him, Thy name is 
Supplanter; thy name shall not be called any 
more Supplanter, but Warrior-of God shall 
be thy name; and He ealled him Warrior-of- 
God.” 

Frequently the same English word is made 
to represent several words of the original, and 
thus, even where confusion is escape “1, modi- 
fications of conceptions that are distinguished 
with nicety are lost, and often the beauty and 
harmony of the thought are spoiled. 

It is certainly, and happily, true that the 
imperfections in some measure indicated by 
the examples here adduced, do not derogate 
essentially from the gener: al truthfulness and 
value of our English Bible; but that there are 
such imperfections, and so many things to 
learn, should induce to thorough study. And 
New 


interest and enchant not less ‘than i in the out- 
ward fields of nature, where new objects greet 
the appreciative in every quarter, 
| where the artistic offers instruction on every 


senses 


|hand, and the old and wondertul, and the 


unspoiled growth and formation of ages, call 
forth ever-increasing admiration. The He- 
brew language opens such a field of wide ex- 
tent and variety. Older than Englisk, or 
Latin, or Greek, as we know them, it contains 
the freshness of early times and the ripeness 
of centuries. It represents a family of lan- 
guages, including the Pheenician, Chaldee 
Syriac, and more refined and living 
Arabic, which are most unlike any others 
that we study. If we would change our let- 
ters to entirely unlike characters, add some 
| new ones, and write backwards (that is, from 
| the right toward the left) with them, putting 
some of the vowels above and some below the 
other letters, we should approximate to the 
different orthography of the Hebrew. And 
|a peculiarity as great runs all through the 
| formation of words, the structure of sentences 
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and periods, the expression of theught, and 
the character of sentiment embedied. He 
who has read Greek or Latin with zeal, 
knows how much finer pleasure is derived 
from reading a passage in its original words, 
than in any translation. He knows that a 
truer appreciation is reached. If we were to 
see Turkish character, we would rather see a 
Turk in the flowing robes of his own nation 
than in our less picturesque costume, The 
man is the same, but the effect is not. So the 
idea may often remain the same in a transla- 

tion, but the vividness is lost. 

All know how rich the thought and beauty 
in the books that make up our Old Testament ; 
the most eloquent pens have been tasked to 
tell of their wealth of history and prophecy, 
instruction and edification, of poetry and sub 
limity, of all that makes literature charming, 
enric shin; g, ennobling. One who has studied 
well shall enjoy these tenfeld in the original 
tongue. To read the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, or some of the Psalms of David, in their 
simple vivacity or rugged simplicity, will 
repay such an one for long hours of previous 
study. 

But as if the Bible were not enough, it is 
urged sometimes that there is nothing to read 
in Hebrew but the Old Testament. It is 
true that this is the best and noblest part of 
Hebrew literature, but not all, nor the greater 

art. There are the Talmuds of almost end- 
owe length, which have been the occasion of 
much discussion recently; the Targums and 
Commentaries; the Poets, of whom we may 
mention Hallevi and Aben Ezra in medieval 
times, and Wessely and Cohen in modern 
times. In the British Museum, which has 
the largest single collection of Hebrew books 
in the world, there are 10,100 bound volumes 
of this literature. It is sufficient to say that 
there is enough in quantity and variety to 
satisfy the most enthusiastic and devoted 
student. 

(To be concluded ) 
4 asians 

OUR FIRST FRIENDS EARNEST WORKERS, 

From Friends’ Family Library, published by N. 
Kite in 1845, vol. 5, p. 233. 

“In the year 1693, another commendable 
practice was concluded to be adopted by the 
Friends at Aberdeen, a practice then preva- 
lent, as they state, both in Ireland and in many 
parts of England, that two weighty Friends 
in the meeting shoul : be appointed from one 
quarter to another, to have more especially 
upon them the care poe oversight of their 
members. They were to visit them in their 
families, and to give them advice, in meek- 
ness, wisdom and love, as they might see 
needful. With regard to the minutiz and 
the routine of these things, it is obvious that 
circumstances will occasion variation of prac- 
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tice, in different ages and in different places, 
but the savor and intent of them will be uni- 
formly the same. And in proportion as the 
gathered churches, that profess faith in Christ 
Jesus, more purely come into the Spirit of 
their holy and blessed Head, the management 
of their affairs of this description will become 
more simple, more efficient, tending to the 
honor of God, the preservation, the restora- 
tion and the growth one of another in spir- 
itual things, as well as to the admiration of 
those that are not of the same fold, 

A further instance of the zest with which 
those of this generation pursued the imperish- 
able things that pertain to life, and peace, 
and godly edifying, is that of their weekly 


family meetings at each other's houses in rota- 


tion; which they justly notice as resembling 
the practice of the primitive Christians, and 
as affording a spiritual repast ‘to such as 
wish to feed at the Lord’s table.’” 
xa i 

THE CHURCH IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE STATE, 

(from an address by the Religions Seciety of 

Friends in Great Britain.) 
(Continued from page 604 ) 

2.—In words of Divine majesty the Son of 
God proclaims Spirituality and Zruth the es- 
sential characteristics of the worship of the 
New Covenant. “The hour cometh when ve 
shall neither this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father.—God is a 
Spirit: and they that worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” “ Without 
altars, without te mples, without images ;”’— 
such were the features which the religious as- 
semblies of the early Church presented to the 
world around them. Some of the noblest re- 
mains of Christian eloquence are vindications 
of this simplicity against the scoffs of the 


heathen. Origen, in . memorable passage of 


his treatise against Celsus, rises above himself 
as he contrasts the gaudy pomp of untruth in 
the idol temple, with the humble, since re, 
and as yet unadorned worship of the Chure h; 
the lifeless and perishing images of Phidias 
and Polycle tas, with the living and enduring 
realities of the new creation wrought in be- 
lievers by the Spirit of God. As Sacerdotal 
ideas entered in, this ancient simplicity dis- 
appeared, The communion meal in which 
the early believers had united in commemo- 
rating the Saviour’s love had become a sacri- 
fice, though for ages accounted only a spiritual 
‘sacrifies —the table became an a/tur.—the 
| ministers, priests—the simple meeting-house, 
or “upper room,” a stately temple, The 
reign of Constantine gave a fatal stimulus to 
these tendencies. In glaring contrast with 
the Saviour’s words, who, in consecrating the 
worship of the heart, had forever abolished 
the special sanctity of place—the first “Chris- 
tian” Emperor erected, with great magu.ifi. 
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cence, a Chriatian “temple, 
site of the Lord’s sepulchre. 
pices of himself and his aged mother Helena, 
a new, if not the first 
the search after relics, by the supposed dis- 
covery of the cross of wood on which it was 
pretended that Christ had died. This quickly 
led to an almost incredible multiplication of 


” on dhe: muppeoit} 


similar incidents, and ultimately to a venera- | 


tion for the dead, and for images, which it! 
belongs to the Omniscient Judge alone to dis- 
tinguish mg actual worship. How true and | 
suggestive Jerome’s 
Church which he saw around him! “Greater 
in power and wealth, but with less of virtne 
ince it came under the influence of Christian | i 
princes.” Here we might pass on, did not! 
the tendencies of our own times invite another | 
observation. Under the influences that were | 
every day becoming more prevalent, it need | 
not be surprising that the primitive singing | 
“with the Spirit’—the true “ melody of the | 
heart,” sanctified for praise, should, about the | 
middle of the fourth century, give place to | 
the regular choir; and still later, to the state- | 
ly chant of Ambrose, or of Gregory. But! 
it is very remarkable how long the ideas of a 
purer age maintained the protest of the} 
Apostolic Church against mingling the sounds | 
of instruments without life with the wors hip of 
the living God. It is a fact to which we} 


would invite the serious attention of our fel-| 
low Christians around us, that for more than 
twelve hundred years this primitive testimony | 
precluded the general use of organs in public | 


worship. Thus speaks Thomas Aquinas, | 
writing about the year 1250, as quoted by the | 
accurate Bingham : —* The Church does not 
use musical instuments, as harps and psalter- | 
ies, to praise God withal, that she may not | 
seem to Judaize.” 

It is our privilege to recognise all who in 
every age have by their fruits proved them. | 
selves members of the universal Church—how 


Under the aus: | 


, impulse was given to | 


description of the| 


| form of words. 





much soever they may have been under bon- | 
dage to false systems. 
vants are to be honored in their places, | 
they are not to be set up above their Lord. 


And we cannot close our eyes to the fact that - Many eminent bishops,” 


from the third century downwards we h: 


SEVIEW. 


i ET 


less certain ‘the backward movement from the 
Antitype to the type, from the spiritual to 
the ritual, from Christ to man. 

How suggestive is the fact that the ex- 
pression “ reading prayers,” to which modern 
usage has familiarized so many, is not to be 
found in Holy Scripture, with all its wealth 
of words to convey religious thought. 
Prayer—that act which, of ‘all others, ought 
to be the free communion of man with his 
Maker, the expression at once of the feeblest 
cry for life, and of the deepest wants of the 
soul—was, in the early ages of the Church, 
unrestricted, even in the congregation, to any 
The language of Tertullian 
in the beginning of the third century is ex- 
press. “ We pray without a prompter, because 
from the heart.” The origin of public litur- 
gies is involved in great obscurity, but it is 
agreed on all hands that their introduction 
was very gradual; and it was long before, 
even in districts where usage had settled into 
uniformity in the use of the same liturgy, all 
public extemporary prayer was excluded. 
Even then a certain latitude was allowed at 
the discretion of the “ordinary.” And so 


| far as this country was concerned, it was. not 


until the reigns of Edward the Sixth and 
Queen Elizabeth that an absolute uniformity 
in public prayer was adopted. Ages after 
liturgies had been introduced, “the use of 
York,” “the use of Sarum,” “the uses of Here- 
ford and Bangor,’ remained to attest the 
primitive liberty which the bishops had them- 
selves enjoyed in their particular jurisdictions, 

4. The Apostle Paul from his own example, 
and from the words of the Lord Jesus, urged 
upon the bishops or presbyters of the Church 
at Ephesus the importance of providing from 
their own labor for the wants of themselves 
and of “the weak” around them. So late as 
the year 398, “the clergy” are enjoined by 
the canons of the fourth Council of Carthage 
to provide themselves with food and raiment 
at some honest trade or husbandry, without 


But whilst the ser- | hindering the duties of their office ; and such 


of them as are able to labor are directed to 
be taught some trade and letters together. 
says Bingham, in 
allusion to this period, “wore not ashame d to 


to trace in the growth ‘of sacerdotal assump. | € mploy their spare time in some honest labor 
tion, in the increasing pomp of ceremony, in|to promote the ends of charity.” He in- 
the multiplication of rites, in the exaggerated | stances one who worked “at the trade of a 
estimate of the outward and ce remonial, and | linen weaver, by which he not only subsisted 
of the efficacy of self-imposed services, the | hirnself, but relieved others, though he lived 
retrograde tendency of man’s fallen nature,|!in a rich and wealthy church.” Whatever 
the divine salt of the truth mingling with the | inferences to the contrary may have been 
earth and losing its savor, the Church in|drawn from the language of Cyprian and 
name obtaining an ascendane ry, but really | some other writers, it seems plain that in the 
leavened, and, in so far as it was leavened, | early ages of Christianity it was not general- 
enfeebled and corrupted by the spirit of the |ly supposed that occupations which had been 
world. Slow, yet continued, was the decline | | consecrated by the example of the Lord and 
of the heave: ily life, and with this decline no’ his apostles were incompatible with the duties 
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or the character of 
The general prohibition to engage in “ secu- 
lar” business dates probably from about the 
middle of the fifth century. Again, 
Justin Martyr in 
Tertullian in the beginning of the third, speak 
of the offerings of the faithful, and of their ap- 
plication to the wants of the sick and the desti- 
tute, the widows and the orphans, and the 
Christians in prison or in exile. But neither 
of these authors spes aks of any allowances to 
the ministers. It is true that about fifty years 
later, in the writings of Cyprian, who had 
given up his own patrimony to the poor of the 
Church, we find traces of such an allowance, 
But fixed ecclesiastical “ cures” 
in the modern sense of the terms, are of a 
much later date. Long after the age of 
Cyprian, the bishops and a rs in the re- 
spective districts appear, in general, to have 
shared amongst themselves, in varying pro- 
portions, with the poor and afflicte d, the 
voluntary offerings placed at their disposal. 
To quote the language of a late eminent 
Judge,—* In the early centuries of Christiani- 
ty there were no compulsory payments; no 
tithes were paid, and the whole of the funds 
depended upon voluntary donations and obla 
tious made from time to time, or the produce 
of lands which had been given to the Church. 
The countries of Christendom were not in 
earlier times divided into parishes, as they 
have since been. The ministers of the Chureh 
had neither permanent places in which they 
were to discharge their ecclesiastical duties, 
nor had they any permanent funds allotted 
to their maintenance and support. What 
are now called Ecclesiastical livings were at 
that time unknown.” The fact is important, 
und cannot be disputed, that for ages after 
the Apostles, all contr‘butions for the service 
of the Ch urch were absolute ly fre So. The words 
of Tertullian speak the voice of the Universal 
Church in the West until at least the sixth or 
the seventh century, and in the East down to 
our own day: “ Nemo compellitur ; sed sponté 
confert.”—‘“ No one is compelled to give ; but 
each contributes freely.” 
(To be concluded.) 
wali 

ProGress tN Sparn.—Religious tracts are 
now openly sold and cire ulated | vy hundreds 
of thousands. This time last year, to do this 
would have been a penal offence, imprison- 
ment and banishment the penalty. There 
have been sold, since November last, 500,000 
tracts and 200,000 copies of the Gospels. As 
many as 3,000 of the latter have been sold in 
one day. One million Gospels, of Cipriano 
de Valera’s version, are now being printed 
here, and since the date already me ntioned, at 
least 5,000,000 tracts have been distributed. 
— Madrid correspondent of the N. Y. Tribun-, 


“ 


and incomes, 


the Christian minister. | 


} 


both | 
the second century, and | 
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For Fri-nd.’ Review. 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS 
TESTAMENT.—NO. 


OF 
IV. 


THE NEW 


BY THOMAS CHASE, M. A. 


But while no truth of our holy religion is 
necessarily endangered by the dise repancies 


\in different copies of the New Testament, (for 
if, in any one instance, a passage containing 


las we can find. 


| to the testimony of the 


an important doctrine is disputed, the same 
doctrine will always be found clearly and 
fully stated in other undisputed passages), we 
shall all agree that it is desirable to restore 


the exact text, even in the minutest particulars. 
The interesting question arises, what method 
should be adopted for this purpose ? 


Let us recur to our illustration of a manu- 
script poem or letter, which has been copied 
by various people and the original autog raph 
lost. There are differences of ex pressic n in 
different copies, and we wish to ascertain the 
genuine words originally written. It is plain 
that there will be a distinction between these 
different readings. will strike us at 
the outset as wrong, in some the correction to 

applied will be obvious. For those in re- 
gard to which doubt still remains, our only 
resource is a comparison of the different 
copies, and a consideration both of the exter- 
nal and the internal evidence in favor of each 
of the discordant readings. Accordingly, we 
shall collect from our friends as many copies 
These copies themse Ives will 
be distinguished by different degrees of merit 
and authority. it may be evident, 
have been made carelessly and negligently, 
perhaps by ignorant hands; they abound in 
errors, and their general value is small; 
these, however, may supply an accidental 
omission in a more carefully written tran- 
script, and be of service in determining the 
text in points where better manuscripts are 
at variance. Others have evidently been 
made by intelligent copyists, with great care 
and accuracy, and their authority is entitled 
to great weight. The testimony of a large 
number of manuscripts is like the testimony 
of a large number of men, in (for instance) a 
court of justice ; the greatest weight is given 
most intelligent and 
upright,—yet even from that testimony the 
consideration of human fallibility may require 
us to make some deductions; the least we ight 
to the testimony of the ignorant and the heed- 
less,—yet even this may be useful as corrobo- 
rating or correcting the testimony of better 
men. 

If the composition in question was written 
some time ago, other things being equal, the 
older the copy the greater will be its authority. 
Especial importance will be attached to any 
that can be proved to have been made 
directly from the original autograph; but 


Some 


Some, 


even 
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if none such can < aba the 


the source, the purer shall we deem the tran- 
script. 

Now the method which scholars have 
adopted in their endeavors to ascertain the 
genuine text of the Bible is precisely similar. 
The manuscripts have been sought for in 
every nook and corner, carefully ecmpared, 
and all their variances noticed and criticised ; 
and, partic ‘ularly of recent years, the oldest 
manuscripts have been especially appealed to 
as authoritative. The etforts of classical 
scholars, who have had a similar task to per- 
form with reference to the 


text of the great 
Greek and Roman 


authors, have aided in 
reducing the principles of such comparisons 
and recensions to the precision of a science, 
I will some of the canons which 
have been agreed upon as guides in the pro- 
Cess. 


mention 


The more difficu/t a reading, 
is stropg manuscript evidence in 
the moie likely is it to be genuine, 
seriptiont prestat ardua. 
try ~ 


its favor), 

Proelivi 
Copyists more often 
to explain an obscure passage, or relieve 
a hard construction, than to make that per- 
plexed which before was easy.” 

2. Out of several different readings, that 
one is to be preferred Jrom which all the rest 
ney have been de rived, while it could not be 
derived from any of them: in other words, 
“ that reading is preferable which explains the 
origin of the others.” 

%. Other things being equal, the shorter 
reading is to be preferred to the more ver- 
bose, 

That reading is preferable which best 
suits the peculiar styl-, manner, and habits of 
thought of the author. 

Regard must be had to the special char- 
acteristics of each manuscript. Thus the 
testimony of the Vatican codex is of less 
weight in omissions, inasmuch as it is the 
tendency of that MS. to abridge the sacred 
text. On the other hand, the Codex Beze 


ov. 


exhibits a decided tendency to amplification. | | 
In addition to the manuscripts, there are | 


two sources of aid in determining disputed 
readings, peculiar to the Holy Scriptures ; 
the first is derived from the citations of texts 
by the fathers of the Church in the first cen- 
turies, the second from the translations made 
in very 


early times into various languages. 
In many of the quotations found in the early 
fathers, there is evidently no attempt to give 
anything more than the 
passage ~ 


ge neral sense of the 
in others, however, the exact words 

* Even the sense is not always given accurately, 
or at least not always adequately. I cannot but 
think, however, that Dr. Tregelies is unintentionally 
unjust to Clement of Alexandria in charging him 
with quoting the sacred text as follows: ‘It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 


yearer to! 


when there | 


writings. 


of 


render here in its first sense to lore wisdom 
| to be truly wise,—a thing not so far removed from 
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Origen (A. D, 186-253) 
is perhaps our most important source of in- 
formation of this kind, although he is to be 
followed with caution. It is noticeable that 
there is often a striking agreement between 
his citations and the readings of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, 

Of ancient versions made in the first Chris- 
tian centuries,—those {nteresting monuments 
of the zealous missionary spirit of the early 
Church,—the most valuable are in the 
twelve following languages: the Egyptian, 
the Ethiopie, the Arabic, the Armenian, the 
Georgian, the Persian, the Syriac, the Latin, 
the Gothic, the Slavonic, the Anglo-Saxon, 
and the Frankish. Some of these were made 
at so early a date that they represent (so far 
as it is possible for translations to represent) 
manuscripts of the Greek original, older than 
any that have come down to us. Of these 
versions, the highest authority is attributed 
to four: the Syriac, of the second century ; 
the Egyptian, of the third century; the 
Gothic, translated from the original Greek 
by Ulfilas at about the middle of the fourth 
century ; and the Latin,—both in the Vulyate, 
made by the Christian father Jerome in A. D. 
383 and the years immediately following, 
upon the basis of older Latin translations 
which he compared with Greek manuscripts, 
—and in the IJtalie, as it is called, made in 
Africa in the second century. 

We have now seen what are the materials 
which the scholar takes in hand who wishes 
to restore the original text of the sacred 
The work of textual criticism is a 
most fascinating one,—as I have found it in 
the case of one or two classical authors. To 
the rightly qualified editor of the volumes of 
inspiration, it must, in addition, be invested 
with a solemn interest and a deep sense of 
responsibility. 

As regards the use of the three classes of 

materials, we may safely acquiesce in these 
three general — as given by Scrivener 
Op. ei. p. 408: 
“1. Feat he true readings of the Greek 
Testament cannot be derived from any one 
set of authorities, whether manuscripts, ver- 
sions, or fathers, but ought to be the result of 
a patient comparison and careful estimate of 
the evidence supplied by them add. 

2. That where there is a real agreement 
between all documents prior to the tenth cen- 
tury, the testimony of later manuscripts, 


seem to be given. 


than for arich man fo hea philosopher.”’ (Tregelles’ 


ed, of Horne’s introduction to the Textual Criticism 
the New Testament, p. 39, note.) The word 
whie h Clement uses for the phrase italicized in the 
translation which I should certainly 
to seek 


iS Diacrsoery, 


the meaning of the original text. 
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dita 3 not to be rejected unheard, must be | 


regarded with great suspicion, and, unless 
upheld by strong internal ev idence, can hardly 
be adopted. 

That in the numerous cases where the 
most ancient documents are at variance with 
each other, the later or cursive copies are of 
much importance, as the surviving representa- 
tive 8 of oth r codices, ve ry probab ly as early, 
perhaps even earli-r, than any now extant. 

| cannot forbear to add, that the spiritually- 
minded Christian critic may hope to be as- 
sisted in selecting the right reading, when 
the external evidence is perplexing, by a@ spir- 
itual perception and an illumination from the 
Source of all Light and Truth. 

It is easy to see to what: dangers we should 
be ex posed if the work of determining the 
original text of the New Testament should 
fall into incompetent, rash, or dishonest hands. 
From such dangers, however, we may grate- 
fully acknowledge that we have been pre- 
served. The scholars whose editions have 
obtained acceptance and influence are men 
both of ability and of integrity. And what 
shall we say of the general result of their 
labors? This: that it is manifestly tending not 
to diversity, but to unity; not to confusion, but 
to assurance. Critics “ have not created the 
variations” they have discovered ; and, al- 
though they have sometimes attached too 
much importance to them, the constant ten- 
dency of their labors is towards their elimina- 
tion. We may be certain that it is next to 
impossible that any new manuscript will ever 
be found which shall present us with any new 


reading hitherto unknown, which will have 


any weight against the unanimous voice of 


other authorities ; while, on 
every new authority tends to 
troversies by giving 
the other. The progress towards agreement 
is strikingly Thus, take the two 
editions of the Greek Testament published by 
Tischendorf in 1849 and in 1859: in the lat 
ter edition he has, upon the use of fresh ma- 
terials, and aided by increased experience, 
returned, in five hundred and_ ninety-five 
places* to the Elzevir reading, which in the 
edition of 1849 he had abandoned. 

We have already passed the height of vari- 
ance and disagreement, and are on the 
way to agreement and harmony. Nune video 
caleem, ad quam quum sit decurswn, nihil sit 
pretere a extimescendum.t 

* Anctore . who adds, ‘*‘Of the rest no 
less than 430 places relate merely to modes of spell- 
ing, for which Tischendorf is now more willing than 
before to accept the oldest manuscripts his 
guides.”’ Introduction ete » P- 40s, 

+I see the goal, which, when we shall have 


the contrary, 
settle old econ- 
its voice on one side or 


obvious. 


Scrivener 


as 


now 


reached, there will be no cause for further appre: | 


hension. Tuse. Disp. 1, viii. 


To be continued.) 


15. 


\in 1866, when one 
ition Indians, who had made encouraging pro- 


| pr isone rs. 
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THE WESTERN INDIANS.—NO. V. 
BY JOSEPH POTTS, 

OREGON SUPERINTENDENCY.—lIndian af- 
fairs appear to have been more systematized 
in Oregon, than in any of the Superintenden- 
cies we have examined. We will find, how- 
ever, that this success has developed more 
clearly the great need which remains for fur- 
ther self-denying labor in the 

There are six Agencies, 
Umatilla, Warm Grande Ronde, 
Siletz, Alsea, and Klamath; each of which 
has chargeofa Reservation, and ofseveral tribes 
of Indians, numbering altogether about 8,000 
persons. There are in the State about 5,000 
other Indians, roving bands, with whom many 
conflicts occur. The large tribe of Snakes or 
Shoshones, numbering by estimation 4,000, 
have been especially troublesome. The Super- 
intendent, Huntington, wrote, in 1867: 

** These Indians are now bevond the reach of the 
Indian Bureau, and probably will never come under 
its control. The long-continued hostility existing 
between them and the whites has bitterly exasper- 


ated both. and there is no likelihood that they can 
ever live in peace.”’ 


cause, 


called respectively 
Spr ings, 


The military areconstantly employed against 
them, entailing a great expense, muc h suffer- 
ing, and the loss of many lives. The 
gentleman significantly observes: 


same 


‘*The government would probably have saved many 
dollars, if it could have, fifteen years ago, taken 
every Snake [Indian to a first-class hotel, aud board- 
ed them for life.’’ 


Speaking of the Indian character generally, 
he says: 
=m i 
troubles we ever have had have either originated 


notorious that 


nearly all the Indian 
directly in this (liquor) traffic, 
whites. Indians generally, 
to provoke hostility. There are amoxg them, as 
among us, thieves and other criminals. There is 
not that abhorrence of crime in them that there is 
among enlightened whites. But there is not, ac- 
cording to my experience with them, (which ex- 
tends back eighteen years,) that universal prone- 
ness to crime and wrong that is usnally attributed 
to them. I have employed them, have travelled 
with them, and fought with them every year since 
1849, and I find, that according to the light which 
is vouchsafed to them, the instincts of their nature 
are inthe main good ratherthan bad. They resent 
an injury, but they faithful to their 
friends. They and eruel to their 


enemies, but no people are more affectionate among 
el 


or in aggressions of 
if sober, do not desire 


are always 


are barbarous 


themselves. 

One of the saddest features of our country’s 
war policy was glaringly displ: iyed in Oregon 
hundred of the Reserva- 


gress in the arts of peace, were e nlisted in the 
military service against the Snakes. It was 
enjoined upon them that they should take no 
Under command of two Lieuten- 
ants they surprised a camp of the enemy, 
killed all the men, seven in number, and took 


' fuurteen women and children prisoners. 
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**Their officers directed them to carry out their} 
orders. They remonstrated; but finally reluctantly | 
killed and sea!ped all the women and children, they 


offering no resistance.”’ 
It was out of the power of Agent or Superin- | 
tendent to prevent this enlistment, which the 
latter denounced with the righteous indigna- | 
tion which must be aroused in every soul not 
steeped in sin and heathen darkness. 
GRANDE Ronpk, Siletz and Alsea Reser- 
vations are located between the Pacific coast | 
and the ridge forming the western boundary 
of Willamette V alley. The first named has | 
an area of nearly 4,000 acres, of which the 
Indians have cultivated 1082 acres, and the 
Agent 102 acres, yielding (in round numbers) 


17,000 bushels of grain, *,000 bushels of pota- | ‘ 


toes and other root crops, and between three | 
and four hundred tons of grass. All the field 
work is regularly done by the men. They 
have a saw mill and grist mill; and also a 
manual labor school in which twenty-three 
boys and seven girls are making encouraging 
progress. The building occupied is, however, | 
much dilapidated. The Agent has charge oi | 
about 1,400 Indians. He estimated the value | 
of their crops in 1867 at over $23,000, and | 
the other property belonging to them at $49,- 
294. Last year he reported, “No case of 
whiskey drinking he as oce urred in this Agency | 
for the past two years.” No mention is ‘made 
of any religions instruction. 
SiteTz AGENCY has charge of over 2,000| 
Indians, the greater part of whom are smart- 
ing under a sense of unjust treatment, in that | 
they assembled on the Reservation in accord- 
ance with the terms of a treaty made with 
them several years ago, which, however, has 
never been ratified hy the government. They 
gave up their liberties, and have not received | 
the promised compensation and aid. There | 
are 2,000 acres enclosed upon the Reservation, 
one-half being under cultivation and produc- 
ing good crops. A day school, attended by 
fifteen or twenty scholars, has produced very | 
encouraging results. The additional outlay 
requisite to make this a boarding and manual 
labor school loudly called for. Some} 
scholars who have attended during two years 
could read and spell well, and had a fair know- | 
ledge of the rudiments of ge ography and arith- | 
metic. No re ligious i instruction is reported. 
AtsEA AGENCY controls 527 Indians, who | 
are making commendable progress. They | 
have within their Reservation plenty of fertile 
land, streams stocked with fish, and moun- 
The Reservation | 
has a coast line of fifty miles, and extends six- 
teen miles in width. The Indians ask earnest: | 
ly for a school, which was promised when 
they were moved. 
UmatiLLA RESERVATION, near the north- | 
east corner of the State, is the home of the| 


4 


4 








18 


tiins abounding in game. 


| acres under cultivation. 


| Agency, 


\climate is cold and dry. 


| to anumber of edible roots. 
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\W alla Ww sis. Cayuse, and Umatilla tribes ; 
numbering 847 Indians. They have 1,200 
A school of twenty 
to twenty-six pupils is kept by a Romish 
priest; and that denomination has undertaken 


|to provide instructors for a term of twenty 


years. The Reservation being intersected by 
a great line of travel, and surrounded by 
white settlements, it is proposed to sell it and 
remove the Indians to a safer location. 

War Sprincs AGENCY is in the north- 
centre of the State, on Des Chutes River, and 
includes Mt. Jefferson, which is covered with 
perpetual snow. The Reservation contains 
over a million acres, about three or four 
thousand of which may be arable. About 
2,060 Indians are located on it, 200 of whom 
are engaged in agriculture. Polygamy, which 
was formerly practised without limit, is now 
abandoned. A day school of twelve scholars 
has been supported; but from the distant and 
scattered location of their homes, it has be- 
come evident that little can be done toward 
educating the children except by « manual 
labor boarding school, which is much desired. 
Last year the Agent reported : 

**T have established a Sabbath school at the 
and the Indians take a lively interest in it. 
The school-house is well filled every Sunday by 
both young and oli. . . . Ou the Sabbath day the 


| employées (farmers and mechanics) and their wives 


take each a class of Indians, and give them instrue- 
tion. They manifest a great interest in the moral 
aud social welfare of these once degraded beings.’’ 
The Agency is seventy-five miles from the 
-arest mail station. 

KLAMATH AGENCY is near the middle of 
the southern part of the State of Oregon, and 
includes the upper Klamath Lake. The 
y. There are over a 
million acres in the Reservation, much of it 
being utterly barren. The population con- 
sists of 2,500 Indians, of the Klamath, Modoe, 
and Yahooskin-Snake tribes, who are all 
peaceable and well disposed toward farming. 
Until sufficient crops are raised, the Indians 
have recourse to the fish abounding in the 


n 


| lake, to seeds of a species of pond lily, which are 


called wo-cus—a favorite article of diet, and 
The Agent in 1868 
reported much encouragement in his labor for 
the improvement of the Indians. Their 
treaty (made in 1864) was then about getting 
into full operation. It provides for an annual 
expenditure by Government of $20,000, and 
ine ‘ludes the pay of two farmers, four or five 
|mechanics, a physician, and two se staid 
| teachers, for a period of nearly twenty years. 
| Last summer the necessary buildings were yet 
to be erected. Some unsettlement 

sioned by fears of inroads by the 


is occa- 


hostile 


|Snakes. A military post called Fort Klamath 


is located on or near the Reservation. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 29, 1869. 
Tue Work AND THE Master.—The Ed- 
itor of this 
of 


among 


Journal is indifferent 


the religious awakening, (so 


not an 
spectator 
needed under which 
the Pearl of great} 
price, are prepared to say: “ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made: we will rejoice and 
be glad in it!” 


“ 


us), many 


souls, having found 


* All souls are mine,” said the 
God of the spirits of all flesh,” and when 
He is pleased to turn any from the power of 
Satan unto Himself, it becomes not us to crit- 
icise the manner of His dealings with His 
creatures, but to say, “ Holy and reverend is 
His Name.” 
history shows, however, that it any would be 
His He must be their Leader. 
“He led them forth,” said the Psalmist, “in 
a right way.” 


The whole course of religious 
followers 


The same words may be a 
synopsis of the early history of the Friends. 
That they were divinely led, taught and 
gathered,—that their fundamental principles 
are very truth, is a conviction upon which 
this Journal was based, and upon the unset- 
tlement of which its publication ought to cease. 
Not that the first Friends are to be regarded 
He 


who was their EXEMPLAR remains to be ours, 


as infallible men and copied as patterns. 


and those disciples, who had their treasures 
in earthen vessels, are to be followed only as 
they followed Him whose was the excellency 
of the power which set their feet upon a Rock 
and established their goings. The old truths 
which they recognized, and in the support of 
which they organized and became a peculiar 
people, had become so far overlooked as t» be, 
even by Christian professors, regarded as 
novelties. They did not commend themselves 
to the ease-loving, world-pleasing preachers or 
people, yet George Fox and his companions 
found them safe and precious, as they pur- 
sued the narrow way which leadeth unto life. 
If these truths were to a great extent ignored 
by the professing Church through many gene- 
rations, if the adoption of them by our fathers 
involved great self-denial and contumely, 
may it not require constant vigilance on the 
part of Friends, lest almost imperceptibly 
they slide into popular observances which 
unquestionably are practiced in faithand with 


i 
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benefit by those who have not fully perceived 
the more excellent way of waiting solely upon 
Christ as “ over all,” and the only President 
of every assembly of His people. An ortho- 
dox belief in the offices of the Redeemer of 
men prevailed in the day of the first Friends, 


and upon those they raised no issue; yet im- 


mediately connected with and consequent 


upon redemption by Christ, is that prominent 


principle, the incorporation of which into 
their preaching and their whole life, gave 
strangeness and also vitality to the new sect. 
We mean the principle which regulates the 
most solemn and important act of individuals 
and of the Church,—the worship, in spirit 
and in truth, of Him who, because He is a 
He “ seeketh 
such to worship Him,” and, being All-merci- 
ful, He has given His holy Spirit to guide the 


Spirit, is thus to be worshipped. 


blessed and essential exercise of filial prayer, 
that it may be in accordance with the mind 
of the Spirit who Himself maketh intercession 
for us, and who, if patiently and reverently 
waited for, will help our infirmities, and guard 
us against the application of the warning: “Ye 
ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss.” 

A cold and formal profession of this truth, 
and testimony against indiscretions connected 
with a newly awakened zeal for religion, is 
no better than sounding brass. It will prove 
a poor guardian of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Rather let the 
Church, when they see evidences of life in 


fathers and mothers in the 


somewhat exuberant growth, prey in the 
wise words of Paul: “The Lord direct your 
hearts into the love of God, and into the 


It 


Paul, Sylvanus and Timothy observed this 


patient waiting for Christ.” was when 
attainment in the Thessalonian believers, that 
they said to them: “ Your faith groweth ex- 
ceedingly, and the charity of every one of 
you towards each other aboundeth, so that 
we ourselves glory in you in the Churches of 
This 


growth of faith and abounding charity are 


God for your patience and faith.” 


not the certain attendants upon those religious 
excitements in which natural enthusiasm and 
passions find a prominent place, and conse- 
quently those who from sincere motives are 
cautious and (shall we use the word without 
misconception ), conservative, are suspected 


and denounced. When the Lord’s message 
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was delivered through Isaiah : “In quietness | 
and in confidence shall be your strength,” | 
an impetuous people rejected the message, 
saying: “ No—but we will flee upon horses.” 

Our dear Friends then will bear with us, 
we trust, when we shrink from lending the 
Review as a platform upon which to discuss 
and unsettle practices belonging to our foun- 
dation principle, or for the advocacy of any 
thing which, however well intended, is caleu- 
lated to lead from a complete and constant 
recognition of the Holy Spirit’s guidance—of 
the Headship of Christ, and of his sole pre- 
rogative to appoint, inspire and lead the ser- 
Our 
hearts go forth in love to those, in various 
that Christ is 
precious, and who are stirred up with a zeal 


vices of His worshipping assemblies. 


districts, who have realized 


to serve him. So deep is our sense of the 
solemnity of a visitation of the Lord, that we 
marvel not when those who witness it strew 
palm branches in His way and raise Hosan- 
nas to the Son of David. Should they hold 
their peace, indeed, the stones would ery out. 
Let all the people praise Him, and serve Him 
day and night. 

And here we revert to the founders of this 
Society, and consider their fervenev of spirit 
and faithfulness in good works, the far seeing 
wisdom (not their own) in which they adopt- 
ed conclusions, far in advance of their day, 
which have stood the test of time, and withal 
their remarkable exemption from fanaticism. 
How meek, how calm! It was as though 
they bore in remembrance the Apostle’s 
words: “If we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wit for it.” They gathered 
together often in the Name of Jesus, and 
they knew that He would be, they realized 
that He was “in the midst.” They had meet- 
ings for worship (of course they were prayer 
meetings,) and meetings for the Discipline of 
the Church (of course they were prayer meet- 
ings also,) and knowing that they had an 
ever-present Saviour, their eyes were upon 
Him, and He ordered the services. Between 
meetings, “praying always,” they experienced 
& preparation to meet in His Name. 


It is easy to darken counsel when we fain | 


would elucidate and enlighten. Oh for the 
ability, with delicate tenderness to warn our 


members lest they unwittingly allow strangers 


to devour their strength, and expend too 
lavishly that fervency and weightiness of 
spirit which would be invaluable in the recog- 
nized meetings (whether stated or special,) of 
the Church. 

The way is, and should be, always open for 
the appointing and holding of religious meet- 
ings under the pure motion of the Holy Spirit. 
At other times, as alluded to in previous 
numbers, a heavenly covering will over- 
shadow believers in social circles or family 
groups, and here also if there is to be vocal 
service the Lord will appoint it. No Friends’ 
meetings can, as we conceive, consistently be 
called with a pre-arrangement to exclude 
preaching, exhortation or vocal prayer, or 
with a pre-determination that any voice 
should be heard. To call any assembly a 
“prayer meeting” as distinguished from other 
meetings for the worship of Almighty God, is in 
our view an unsound discrimination, tending 
to ignore a principle which characterized the 
numble Christians whose successors we aim to 
be, and which principle, it is trusted, we all 
desire to maintain. 

a 

To CorrREsPONDENTs.—A much esteemed 
correspondent takes exception, on the ground 
of fairness, to some remarks by K. in No, 37 
relative to usages in conducting Prayer Meet- 
ings. The statements of K. were doubtless 
made in good faith, and we accept without 
hesitation our Friend’s disclaimer of such 
usages elsewhere. If through inadvertence 
any statement has been admitted having the 
appearance of being disingenuous or unfair, 
it is regretted. We would not willingly be 
unjust to any. This however does not touch 
the position taken by the Review on page 
505, and it is believed that a prolonged dis- 
cussion would not be profitable. 


Our First Frrenps, EARNEstT WORKERS. 
—On under 
this caption, a paper which shows that the 


another page will be seen 
~arly Fathers of our Church were zealous 
and constant in serving God, and, as a valued 
correspondent expresses it, “using all the 
means the Lord put in their hearts, to influ- 
ence all about them.” It was in the spirit of 
the Apostles when they continued “ daily 


| with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
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bread from house to house,” or, as the margin 
has it, “breaking bread at home.” Thus they 
made their religion a matter of daily promi- 
nence above everything else, looking much 
more at the things which were unseen and 
eiernal, than at those whic h were seen and 
temporal. Among such a people, it would 
not be difficult to select, for all the services of 
the Church, fearing God and hating 
covetousness.” And it was in direct reference 
to this domestic and daily pie ty and unworld- 
liness that Luke records: “The Lord added 
to the Church daily such as should be [or 
such as were | saved.” 


“men 


odie 
InpDIAN APPoINTMENTS.—There are seve- 


ral vacancies in the Indian agencies under 


the care of Friends. 
the 


members 


Applicants should com- 


municate with Executive Committee 


its their 


through in 


Yearly 


respective 
Meetings. 


DIED. 

NIWBY, - her residence near Canton, 
on the 3th of Third month, 1869, Hannah Newby 
aged nearly 77 vears; an esteemed member of Blue 
River Mouthly Meeting. She manifested through 
out the course of a long series of afflictions the un 
complaining fortitude and resignation to the Divine 
Disposer that so well become the high Christian 
profession. Being unable to attend the usual meet 
ing, requested that one might be held at her 
house a short time previous to her final sickness, 
which proved to great solemnity. 
At that time she spoke of the necessity of living 
each day as though it were the last. During the 
early part of her sickness she was frequently en 
gaged in vocal prayer and praise. As her bodily 
sufferings when unable to speak mavy 
words, ‘I will praise Thy Name, O Lord, 
as long as thon wilt give mestrength, for thou hast 
done for my soul great and marvellous things.’’ She 
looked forward to death, from the first of ner sick- 
ness, a8 a happy release from all her sufferings, 
‘having a desire to depart and be with Christ,’ 
Dever expressing a doubt that all would be well, 
time when near her close, 


Ind., 


she 


be a season of 


increased, 
she said, 


Saying at o2¢e 
welcome death 


pared.’’ 


*** Come, 


, the end of fears,’ I trust I am pre- 


Cy) 
COO0HOCIT ECE. 


[ Letter Alida Clark.] 
Normat Institvte And OrnpPHANS’ Home, ’ 
Higtena, ArK., 5th mo. 4, 1869, j 
During Second and Third months, 
our school increased until 138 were enrolled, 
and more than 100 in attendance, so that | 
had again to go into the school-room, some- 
times during the whole six hours per day, 
which my duties as matron crowded 
every moment. . On the last of Third mo. 
we adjourned school for spring vacation and 
house cleaning, white-was shin g, flower-border' 


(CCC 
{ - 


jrom 


with 


just finished 
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spinning cotton for knitting 
which we kept up briskly for 
three weeks, when a young man, Barclay 
Johnson, from Lewisville, Indiana, being 
commissioned by our Executive Board for 
that purpose, arrived here to go into our 
school, greatly to our relief and satisfaction. 
He is a competent teacher of years’ 
experience, and (what is st needed here) 
is a good « disci ip linarian. The VY now have 163 
enrolled, with a good attendance, averaging 
ninety last week, which was excessive ly rainy, 
and the three previous weeks, which were un- 
precedentedly rainy, water standing more than 
shoe-top deep in the roads for rods together, 
through which they paddled manfully. Several 
married wemen now coming. It is free school 
now fur five months from first of Third month. 
Our teachers are paid by the pub lie fund. 
My husband has been un: animously eleeted as 
lrustee for white and colored schools in this 
district. 

the State, 
and in 
whites 


work, sewing, 
stockings, X&e., 


sever il 
™m 


Such schools are organizing all over 
rapidly as it can be accomplished, 
very many instances the Southern 
are beginning to teach the colored 

The poor whites are jubilant over 
the free school system, and well they may be. 
The bitter prejudices are gradually passing 
away, and those who have shown themselves 
contemptuous towards ana our work are 
becoming familiar, polite, affable, sociable, hos- 
pitable and irksome. I need grae to endure 
such forced kindness. Our First day school in- 
creases all the time—nearly 300 enrolled, and 
an average attendance last month of 136. 
One day we had 180 there; and just as our 
exercises closed it began pouring down rain, 
and continued till and 
then they had to it, and 
many had to from fiye miles 
afvot—several mothers among them—through 
the pouring rain and deep mud. Some of 
these returned to their humble cabins and 
destitute huts with their hearts filled with 
the love of Jesus, and hearts overrunning 
with gratitude to our Father in heaven that 
they had learned to read “ His holy written 
Word concerning Jesus and salvation through 
His shed blood, &c. My class of men have 
Vaithew. We organized just a 
year ago in John, in Primer type. We have 
gone through both. Some of them have recited 
many hundreds of verses from memory, and 
from being scarcely able to any 
words of more than three letters, have beeome 
intelligible readers, often calling every word 
in the verse correctly without help. We have 

. Temperance organization, in which we all 
Saal labored assiduously to inform and con- 
vince the minds of these people of the ruinous 
effects of whisky and intemperance, and we 
have gained the insids We are en- 
couraged with a belief that much good has been 


S¢ h ols. 


us 


meeting 
out 
three to 


Was over; 


vO into 


go 


= 


pron unce 


} 
track. 
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and will be done in that dee ‘tion. They are 
themselves amazed at the value in money of | 
the whiskey used last fall during cotton pick- 
ing, and their “Christmas,” which ustally 
lasts with many of them about three weeks. | 
More than 150 have signed the Pledge, and | 
but one violation has come to our knowledge. | 
Amongst these are some ministers, deacons, 
and class-leaders in their churches, who at 
first thought it quite impossible for them to 
agree to do without their drams. We hold 
our meetings every two weeks on Sixth-day 
night. They continued coming, and finally 
have all become convinced and have joined 
us, and are now continually laboring on their | 
plantations and ir their congregations to con- | 
vince others. In all of these labors the large 
type prints prepared and sent by your “ Young 
Men’s Association” have been largely used, 
and have been very instrumental in effecting 
these good results, espec ‘ially “© What the Bible 
says on drunkenness.” This has worked mar 
vellously. And that “ To Husbands and 
Wives,” parents and children, &c. And the 
Psalms and others have been given to the 
classes in our First-day school, committed to 
memory and recited. Our friend Daniel 
Drew, (colored) who with others joined in 
membership with us a year ago, and who isa 
growing Quaker minister, is now gone with a 


lot of these and other tracts, &ec., on a little 
mission of love up White River, 


requiring 
miles travel to a place called 
said to be the hardest place any- 
Since the war no minister has been | 
there among the colored people ; we expect to | 
hear good report from him. Those dear young | 
men of the Association are doing a great} 
work, and I hope they will not grow weary, | 
and their reward is sure. But why not some 
of them come over into Macedonia? Our| 
land is large; no giants here now. Mechan- 
ics, ministers, teachers and citizens are 
wanted and invited to come. Our new, large 
and elegant School house is nearly finished, 
except the plastering. It is an ornament to 
the country, and we think wili “provoke our 
neighbors to good works.” We numbe 
twenty-one members now, and hold a mid- | 
week meeting regularly on Fourth day morn-| 
ing. Our beloved friend Mordecai Hiatt, a} 
minister seventy years of age, and his sister | 
E, G. Dickinson, visited us the last of Third | 
month, as a deputation from White Water 


about 360 
Clarendon, 
where. 


| 


\from the town, and, strange to say 


REVIEW. 
fear little can be 
several lots of Bibles 


 avenite siertaiied, al I 
done soon. We have 


jand other Scriptures on hand that we want 
| to put into circulation as early as practicable, 


Our fifth anniversary occurred on the 14th 
ult. Three hundred and sixty children, (184 
girls, 176 boys) have been registered as regular 
inmates of the Asylum, and during the war 
many others were taken in temporarily, and 
fed, and clothed up and lodged till homes 
were found for them. Fifty-six were claimed 
by long-lost parents and other near relatives ; 
thirty-six died—only three of whom ever 
were in health after entering; nineteen left 
without permission ; eighty were sent in 1865 
by military and bureau orders to St. Louis 
and put to homes; the rest have been put out 
to homes in this county with a few exceptions, 
and mostly in this vicinity ; nineteen are re- 
tained here to be educated preparatory for 
teaching, and are doing satisfactorily. A 
little blind boy and brother, and two other 
little ones, yet remain to be provided for. 
Twenty different commissioned teachers have 
been from time to time engaged in our schools. 
Finally, my dear friend, when I take a re- 
trospective view of the past five vears, they 
are full of interest, and afford a volume of 
material in favor of the colored race, with all 
their defects and discouragements. There is a 
great work needed to be followed up in their 
behalf everywhere—for years the absorbing 
topic of our day and generation. 
ToS. W. Copz. 


+~or- — 
For Friends’ Review. 
TOUR OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
vaving Ottawa by the cars, for the town 
Preseott on the St. Lawrence, fifty-five 
miles, we ran into the woods a short distance 


THE NO, IX. 


Le 


, we con- 
tinued in the wilderness and among the 
stumps almost the entire distance, with here 
and there a station house where a wagon road 


crosses the track, and occasionally a few acres 


siaaiiel but scarcely a human residence to be 
r| seen, 


save one or two villages which 
sight at some distance from the road. Such 
was the scenery along this most primitive 
railway. This was the only portion of the 
country I saw, apart from the lake and river 
shores and the vicinity of large towns. It 


lay in 


icertainly gives a stranger rather a low idea 


Monthly Meeting, bearing an epistle of advice, | of the capabilities of the soil, but we know 


counsel, brotherly love, “ke, 


And we spent nearly two weeks visitin 
around the country, 
the colored people. 


or 
r 


In all of these, and the | 


to us members, | that the agricultural resources of the country 


|are very great, and the products adapted to 


holding meetings among | the ¢ ‘limate are raised in great abundance. 


j 


The Canadians are a k nd, generous, hos- 


schools and city of Helena, we scattered your | pitable people, with considerable enterprize 


tracts, &c. The season is very wet, and a full | 


| 


month later than last year. Roads so bad, | 
&c., that our anticipated Colporteuring has been 


and no small degree of national pride. Per- 
haps an American cannot close his eyes to the 
fact that a tone of supercilious distrust ot 
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their southern neighbors pervades a large 
share of the public mind, and is especially 
manifested by the press. This disposition, 
however, they inherit from the mother coun- 
try. Li ryal subjects of Queen Victoria, and 
strongly attached, as they probably are, to 
their excellent system of government, it is 
but natural that they should watch with wary 
cireumspection the politie ‘al movements of ¢ 
powe rful ne ‘ighbor, whose demeanor sels 
them has at times lacked that courtesy which 
nation owes to nation. with certain 
grievances, real or imaginary, of which they 
perhans too jus stly complain, need not 
wonder that they retort with considerable 
license of sarcastic criticism. If we desire a 
larger place in their affections,—and we cer- 
tainly do,—let us remove all cause of griev- 
ances ; let us make 
the past ; let us guard against their repetition 
in the future; let us meet them, and treat 
them in our national capacity, with that high- 
toned honor and dignified self: respect which 
ensures individual esteem, and is no less ef- 
fectual in winning the good will of a nation. 
Like the mother country, they fell into the 
serious error of underrating the resources and 
endurance of our government during our late 
fearful war, and predicted that the South 
would be successful, with a confidence that 
was slow to yield, and at last was reluctantly 
forced from the public mind. 

In many places a singular mode of reckon- 
ing distances prevails,—by acres,—said to be, 
whether correctly or not ] failed to discover, 
on the scale of twenty-eight acres to the mile. 
It no doubt originates from 
dividing the land. While ascending the 
Ottawa, we met a monstrous raft, on which 
were twenty-nine houses or huts, and two large 
sheds for the accommodation of its numerous 
hands. I inquired of our pilot how long he 
would judge it to be. “ About two acres,” he 
replied. [ supposed it to be about four or 
five hundred feet. “ How far it to the 
railroad station?” I inquired of a farmer, 
when returning from’ Beliol mountain. 
* About twenty-five acres,” said he. As near 
as I could tell, it was not far from a mile. 

A great event has recently transpired ir 
the politics of Canada. The New Saieabien 
the union of all the provinces under one gov- 
ernment, appears to be hailed with general 
joy, and renewed declarations of loys ilty to 
their excellent Queen. 
unbounded he appiness and prosperity to many 
thousands of their citizens, and prove a new 
starting point in the course of improvement, 
both in a civil and social view. Looking at this 
subject from a stand-point somewhat different 
from theirs, I also hail it as a landmark in 
their history, from which future generat’ons 
will reckon their national birth, and to which 


Stung 


we 


18 


amends for the injuries of 


| feel it rash to predict 


their method of 


| Cleveland. 


May it be a source of 


” 


‘ 
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they will trace a new impetus in the course 
of their national progress. Whilst we hail 
the stars and stripes with loyal devotion, let 
us also extend a cordial greeting to the flag 
of a sister nation just entering on her political 
career. They have accomplished a union of 
their severul provinces in harmony and peace, 
and have attained those benefits without the 
1 shedding of blood, for which we have just 
passed the terrible ordeal of a devastating 
war. With them, as with us, a union of in- 
terests, a union of motives, is the secret of 
national strength. May our sister nations 
long continue to pursue a parallel course of 
happiness and prosperity, and regard each 
other, not in the gloomy light of rivals, but 
in the more generous character of honorable 
competitors in the race of human progress 
and the happiness of man. 

A stranger making the tour of the St. Law- 
rence will certainly be struck with the rapid 
development of the vast resources of the 
country, as the spirit of modern enterprize 
and energy has taken a relentless hold on the 
leading minds among them. A geologie sur- 
vey has been late ly made, which has ope ned 
up new sources of wealth in many portions of 
their extensive territory. If the results, as 
indicated in the great geologic museum of 
Montreal, are to be trusted, a future awaits 
them which the most sanguine would perhaps 
Mineral, next to agri- 
cultural wealth, is ever the foundation of a 
nation’s commercial prosperity,and of this they 
have a most bountiful supply. Not to speak 
of the gold, which has of late agitated some 
places, but which the bitter experience of 
many of our western adventurers has taught 
us to look upon as fallacious, or at least pre- 
carious, the less glittering but more valuable 
beds of iron, of copper, and especially of coal, 
which are revealing themselves in such rich 
profusion wherever the keen eye of science 
directs its piercing glance, give them the ele- 
ments of prosperity which will entail upon 
them well-merited reproach, if they fail to 
turn them to valuable account. 

From Prescott I again took the steamer for 
The delightful secnery of the St. 
Lawrence again passed in review before me, 
though we were above all the rapids; and as 
the sun declined toward the west, we once 
more entered the region of the Thousand Is- 
lands. Twilight fell upon us as we threaded 
their winding channels, and as darkness 
closed around, fitful flashes of lightning gave 
us momentary glimpses of beauties that had 
faded with the fading day. 

At Port Dalhousie,* near the western end 


* Pronounced Port De-la sy, accenting tie second 
‘yllable. The pronunciations given throughout this 
:rticle, are those of the respective localities, with- 
out regard to Webster, or other classic authorities. 
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of Lake Ontario, we ent sia ‘due W ell: ind | 
canal which forms a sloop navigation around 
the Falls of Niagara, This canal has twenty- 
eight locks exclusive of a guard lock at each 
end, which rise, in the aggregate, three hundred 
and thirty-four feet. It is a great national 
work, and enables the cities on our western 
Jakes to carry on a direct trade with Europe. 
It enters Lake Erie at Port Talbot, a few 
miles west of Buffalo. Night fell upon us 
while we were yet in the canal, and the re- 
turning day found us speeding our way on 
the broad bosom of Lake Erie, towards my 
western home. 

Reader, wouldst thou form an acquaintance 
with nature in her finest developments? Go 
and visit the mighty NraGaRa, the magnifi- 
cent SAGUENAY, and that stream which no 
epithet describes, the RivER OF A ‘THOUSAND 


IsLeEs. 


suth’ $ 


Arpartment. 


FROM CLAY 


FRANCES E. 


TO CUPS. 


BY WILLARD. 


More than 


ago, the lived 


one hundred and sixty years 
in Germany an alchemist 
named Bottischer. He was what we call “ 
man of one idea,” and it was this: 

“Tf I could only find the right materials, 
and put them together in a certain way, I 
could make gold—and if I could make gold 
I should be the richest mau in the world, and 
the most powerful.” 

But Bottischer was poor and could not 
carry on his experiments unaided, so the king 
gave him large sums of money, hoping to 
profit by his future Years passed 
on. The alchemist worked constantly with 
his mysterious mingling strange min- 
erals, shaking together curious liquids, dis- 
solving unknown substances, and spending 

vast amounts of kingly coin. 

At last he solved the problem—he learned 
how to make gold. 


re 


success, 


tools, 


That sounds romantic, but a paragraph of 


explanation will prick the brilliant bubble. 


From remote antiquity the art of manu-|“ 
porcelain had been a} 


xeturing the finest 
ecret jealously guarded by the Chinese, and, 
at great cost, the Europeans had supplied their | 
elegant tables from this distant m: avkcet. In | 
the course of his experiments, our alchemist, 
always mingling new materials and looking 
for one glittering result, put together a cer- 
tain kind of clay and two powdered stones 
familiar to us under the names of quartz and 
feldspar. Under the influence of heat these 
became fused, and behold! “china” 
favorite porcelain was the result. 
into his coffers, long waiting for its appear- 
ance by a quite different channel. His royal 


—the | 


raieeae 
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patron—the Mae of Saxony—establis hed a 
manufactory in his ancient capital of Meissen, 
and here, at this long distance from the times 
of the studious chemist of 1710, we watched 
the process of changing clay to cups, plates, 
vases, statues, whic h we will now describe. 
First we go down into a sort of basement 
story, where are great heaps of a peculiar 
white clay, found near by, but mixed, as it 
comes from its native bed, with two kinds of 
decayed stone, from which it must be separ- 
ated by washing. So it is put into large 
boxes, like mortar beds, and water is poured 
upon it which runs off through openings in 
the ends of the boxes, carrying with it the 
lightest, finest portions of the clay, and leay- 
ing behind the heavier particles of stone with 
which it was originally mingled. Through 
long sloping troughs it descends, fresh water 


being constantly applied, and small cross- 


ling, between 


ivround fine. 


| lutions made in a given time. 


pieces of wood intercepting the passage of 
coarser particles, and when it reaches the 
reservoirs pre pared for its reception, it is free 
from all impurities. 

Meanwhile, in a gr dim room, adjoin- 
two sets of mill-stones, put in 
motion by a huge water wheel, the quartz and 
feldsnar, (found in large quantities in Norway 
and brought thence to Meissen) were being 
The mill-stones that perform 
this task, slowly revolve twelve thousand 
times before one little grist of quartz and 
feldspar is powdered properly. A little clock- 
faced machine shows just the number of revo- 
Then follows 
a washing similar to that through 
which the clay has passed, and then the three 
materials are mingled, in something like the 
following proportions ; 

Clay, (or Kaolin), 70 parts in 
spar, 20 parts in 100; Quartz, 
100. 

These are now beaten together as one “ stirs 
up” a “hasty pudding,” only it takes twelve 
hours to mix this pudding of stone, and the 


pr cess 


100; Feld- 
10 parts in 


| work is done with a great spoon moved by 


| 
| 


| its cooking time has not yet come. 
,| put into thick linen bags—like those in which 


the stout-armed water wheel, which, shut up 
in its dark noisy pen, revolves vigorously, 
without haste, without rest,” (like all the 
forces that are most helpful in the world), 
jand quietly does the work of hundreds of 
| strong men. 

When this mixing process is ended, the 
| porcelain material is as thin as the batter 
which heat turns into buckwheat cakes—but 
It is now 


“fine salt” is sold with us, and these bags 
are packed by hundreds under a huge press, 
where the water is squee zed out of this dough, 


Gold flowed | that is to be worked into dinner sets after a 


while. Then the bags are stripped off like 
so many pillow cases, and the tough little 
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wads of stone are heaped together in reser-| 
voirs or bins, where they lie for six months 
in a sort of fermentation state. The Chinese, 
having carried the process thus far, left the 
materials to lie for sixty years—that length of 
time bei ng re quired for the “om to forma homo- 
geneous mass, (the dictionary will lend its 
aid, just here), but at Meissen they shorten 
the operation by stirring in wheat flour, which 
helps the stony particles unite. 

Our porcelain dough is now ready for 
moulding. A piece as large as a breakfast 
roll is twisted off from the tray full just 
brought from the fermentation reservoir. 
The skilful potter takes it on his wheel, set in 
swift motion by a blow, and as it revolves 
horizontally before him, he moulds and 
fashions, with his nimble fingers, a coffee cup. 
It is not, as yet, the er: aceful bit of perfection 
out of which the king delights to sip his 
morning mocha, for the potter has done little 
more than sketch the outline, which more 
cunning workmanship will fill. 


The cup sits a little uns steadily upon its new | 


foundations for a moment and is then trans- 
ferred tou mould made of plaster of Paris, 
whence, when it has had a little while to 
harden, it is taken with proportions more 
clearly defined, which are still further im 
proved by the scraping, shaping process of 
sharp-edged tools. Three ‘di ays are now allotted 
for thee ‘up to become comple telydry. Itisthen 
placed in a box made of baked clay, (called 
“fire proof,”) care fully covered so that ashes 
and flame cannot come in contact with it, 
and, with a hundred others, it is placed in a 
huge oven, heated, not by one but by five 
red-hot furnaces, where the fire has been long 
preparing, and where, for twenty four fierce 
hours, the greatest of magicians works its wil! 
upon the little cup, which, if not of sterner 
stuff than many of its comrades, comes from 
the ordeal cracked or broken. It is now 
quite presentable, though reduced one-third 
in size by the contrac ting power of heat, and 
so brittle that a strong hand could easily 
break it in halves. After three days, spent 
in getting cool, it is dipped into a liquid 
glazing, made of feldspar, limestone, and 
pounded porcelain, and placed again in the 
furnace, this time hotter than before, the ther 
mometer (centigrade), indicating 2,500 de- 
grees. From this fire it comes out crisp, 
white and brilliant; fit for queen Mab to use 
as a nectar bowl, or dainty nymphs to carry, 
instead of the rose-tinted shell, which its tex- 
ture already resembles and its color soon 
rivals, for the fine arts now take it in hand. 


At the top of the great building is a score of 


airy, cheerful rooms, where we find the skil- 
ful china painters, each seated at his own 
window and table, his palette glowing with 
colors rich and delicate, and in his hand the 
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wollbareetiiie pencil of camel’s hair. A 
bey of sixteen takes our cup, traces lightly 
the outline of leaves and flowers in graceful 
clusters, with black paint, and afterwards, in 
vivid colors, completes the picture. One 
more day in the furnace to set the colors— 
which are of metallic origin and contain a 
iusible matter which takes firm hold upon 
the porcelain—and the work is finished—the 
progress from clay to cups is traced. 


(To be concluded.) 
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DANDELIONRA, 


Dear, homely children of the spring, 
‘lecking the hillside’s grassy dome, 
Ye ever to the roamer bring 
Sweet thoughts of home. 


For children knew your generous dower 
At stirring morn or soothing eve ; 

Nor ever, till life’s evening hour, 
The charm can leave. 


Be pronder petals for the few 

In gardens closed; with cups of gold, 
In fenceless freedom, yet ye strew 

The wayside world. 


Far-grasping man would ever reach 
And cull for beauty, while the prize 

Of richest grace and sweetest speech 
Oft near him lies. 


Bricht faces to the skv ve lift, 
And sunny kisses sip from von, 
Fair types of youth, the morning gift 
Of pearly dew. 


Anon ve look more bold aloft 
In hoary ripeness, age’s meed ; 
Ful! rounded spheres of beauty soft, 


And life fraught seed. 


The breath of heaven lends ve wings, 
And life and beauty soar with them ; 
Alone unto the old sod clings 
The vacant stem. 


Raise ever fresh your golden palms! 
Ye fairy spheres, breeze- pinioned flv ! 
Emblems. that sing in wordless psalms, 
Of earth and sky. 


Dear, homely children of the spring, 
That @eck the hillside’s grassv dome, 

Yet to the heavenward roamer bring 
Sweet thoughts of home. 


5ih mo 10th, 1869. C. B. P. 


oe 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foretcn Intetticence—European dates to the 
2ith inst. have been received. 

Great Brarrain.—Reverdy Johnson the late Amer- 
ican Minister, had taken formal leave of the Queen 
by letter, and at a parting interview with the 
Foreign Secretary, presented his Secretary of Lega- 
tion as Chargé’d Affaires until the arrival of his sne- 
cessor, JL. Motley. The later sailed from New 
York on the 19th inst. for Liverpool. 

The rejection of the treaty on the Alabama 
claims, Sumner’s speech in the Senate on that ques- 
tion, and the state of public opinion in this country 


on the subj ct, continue to be prominent topics of 
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discussion in the leading English jounals. They 
nearly all concur in repelling the charge of nnfriend- 


liness or intentional off-nce to this country during | 


the rebellion, on the part of the English govern- 
ment, and some of them assert that France proposed 
a joint recognition of the independence of the 
** Confederate states,’’ but England’s refusal pre- 
vented the carryiug out of the proposition. Their 
general tone appears to indicate that little advan- 
tage can be expected from any effort at an im- 
mediate re-opening of negotiations. The instruc- 


tions given Minister Motley have not been made | 


public. 
At the anniversary of the Peace Society, held in 
London on the 19th, resolutions were adopted re 


hana ea 2S cee, 


| monarch, and from the absence of unanimity on 
| the part of the majority in the Cortes, a republic 
» Ust comé, sooner or titer. Isabella, it is said, 
has proposed to abdicate in favor of her son, the 
Prince of Asturias, a youth of 13 years. It is ru- 
moved that Prince Augustus of Portugal, brother of 
the present Ki ig, will be brought forward as a can- 
didate for the Svanish throne, and a project for his 
m rriazge to a daushter of the Duke of Montpensier, 
}it ix t.ought, mar gain him support from the par- 
tisans of the Jatt r. 


DeymarRK.— Th: rejection by the Senate of the 
| United States of the treaty for the sale of the island 
of St. Thomas, is said to have caused some irritation 
at Copenhagen. 


gretting the rejection of the Alabama treaty; hop- | 


ing thatif the statesmen of the two countries are | 


unable to grapple with the emergency, the reason 
and Christianity of the two great Anglo-Saxon 
vations may interpose to preveot war; and rejoic- 
ing in the activity and earnestness of Peace S8o- 
cieties in America. 

The new duplicate telegraph line connecting 
London with Valentia, Irelaud, was completed on 


the 2lst. It is to be used solely for the transmis- | 
sion of messages for the Transatlantic cable. Two | 


of these cables are now in working order, and here- 


after, it is said, one will be used for sending mes- | 


sages westward and the other eastward, so that no 
reason any longer exists why messages should not 
be transmitted almost instantly between London and 
New York. 


France.—A. Burlingame, as head of the Chinese 
Embassy, has laid before the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs the prelim‘naries of a treaty between 
France and China, similar to that negotiated with 
Great Britain. The legation expect to conclude the 
hegotiations so as to be ready to leave Paris before 
then end of next month. tumors have been 
received from China that a Chinese official of high 
ravk in Pekin had, in a fit of anger, slapped the 
face of the French Ambassador, that the flag of the 
French Legation had been hauled down, and the 
Chinese Government was uneasy as to the result. 


The excitement relative to the elections was great, 
previous to their commencement, and led to more 
or less disorder in various places. Between the 12th | 


and the 20th inst., 149 persons were arrested in 
Paris for pvlitical disturbances, of whom ouly 17 
had been discharged. At Nismes and Marseilles, 
the people were reported to have sung the ‘* Mar- 
Sellaise’’ publicly. The election for members of 
the Legislative Body commenced on the 23d, and 
was said to be progressing quietly, so far as heard 
from. 


The retiring American Minister, J. A. Dix, took 
leave of the Emperor on the 23d, introducing his 
successor, E. B. Washburne, who then presented 
his credentials. 


Spain.—It was reported at Madrid on the 20th 
that 2,000 adherents of the ex-Queen Isabella had as 
sembled at Perpignan, on the French frontier, and 
were threatening to invade Spain. The government 
was taking steps to prevent this. 


In the Cortes, on the 21st, the article of the Con- 


stitution declaring that all powers emanate from the | 


nation, was adopted by acclamation. That decler- 


Bavaria.—TLe recent elections for members of 
| the Diet, it is reportea by telegraph, have resulted 
generally in favor of the union of North and South 
Germany. If correct, this is an indication of some 
consequence, a3 Bavaria is the most important of 
| the South German States which were ex-luded from 
the new Confederation at its formation, and hitherto 
its people have generally appeared averse to union 
with l’russia. 


Avstria.—Theo Emperor has given his sanction to 
the Public School bill passed by the Reichsrath, 

Cuina.— Late dispatches from the British Legation 
at Pekin announced that the difficulty with the 
Chinese Government, arising fromm the persecution 
of the Christians in No:theru China, had been set- 
tled, and the mandarin who countenanced those 
persecutions had been removed from office. 

The northern districts were suffering severely 
from drought, and serious damage to the crops was 
feared unless rain should soon tall. The Emperor 
visited the temples daily and off-red prayers for 
ral. 


Japan.—Advices from Yokohama are to the 30th 
nit. Political affairs were still unsettled, The 
Mikado had left Kioto for Yeddo, where a general 
congress of Princes of the empire had been sum- 
moned by the Mikado to meet in a few weeks. The 
| report that several leading Daimios had surrendered 
to the Mikado their territories and sovereign rights, 
is confirmed. The Mikado’s fleet had set out for 
Hakodadi to attack the adherents of the late Ty- 
| coon’s party, but owing to an accident to the ma- 
|chinery of the ram Stonewall, (purchased from the 

United States), the fleet put back. Graat excite- 
|ment prevailed at Hakodadi in anticipation of at- 
tack, and one of the leaders had been assassinated 

for advocating a surrender. The opening of the 

port of Yeddo remained a dead letter, the govern- 
| ment placing difficulties in the way of trade; but 
the urgent remonstrances of the foreign Ministers, 
it was thought, would cause the evil to be remedied. 


| 
| Domestic.—The Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
| cently been selling the surplas gold in the Treasury, 
| at the rate first of $1,000,000 and afterwards of $2,- 
| 000,000 per week, obtaining therewith U. 8. bonds 
|to be employed in the formation of a sinking fand, 
| as provided by the Legal Tender act of 1882. 
| Daniel E. Sickles has been commissioned as U. 8. 
| Minister to Spain, to enter on his duties in the 
| Seventh mo ith. 

The charge for messages sent by the Atlantic 
Telegraph will be reduced on the lst prox. to one 


ing the form of government of the Spanish nation | dollar per word, including date, address and signa- 
to be the monarchy, was passed after a protracted | ture; but no message will be charged leas than ten 
debate, by a vote of 214 to 70. The Republican | dollars. Some reduction from theses rates, on politi- 
bewspapers of Madrid, however, asserted that this | cal aud general news for the press, has been pro- 
vote had only deferred the scheme for a federal | posed, but one company interested has not yet 
republic, not defeated it; and that for want of a! given its assent. 





